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ments of the Stuart kings against which lawyers, soldiers,
merchants, and sectaries protested and fought in vain. On the
political side the attempt to preserve the old constitution failed,
but so also did the effort for the unlimited sovereignty of
Parliament. Contrary to the teaching of the old text-books,
modern studies of the eighteenth-century documents, and in
particular of the Newcastle correspondence and the correspon-
dence between George III and Bute, make it clear that the
right of the Crown to choose the Prime Minister and to share
in shaping his policy remained secure for more than a century
after the Restoration. What was achieved as a result of the
seventeenth-century conflict was the balance which Charles I
conceded before the Civil War began.

The further consolidation of-the power of the oligarchy in the
eighteenth century was really achieved at the expense not of
the Crown but of the people, whose representation, already
inadequate in 1640, had become by 1832 a farcical sham. From
the date of the inglorious rebellion until the Reform Bill there
were no new charters granted to boroughs, no extension of the
franchise, and no Redistribution Act. The result was a pro-
gressively effective denial of the principle of representation.
This result cannot be regarded as unintended. James Ps was
the last reign which saw the enfranchisement of new boroughs
even on a modest scale, but the right to decide such matters
was successfully claimed by Parliament and was thereafter
grudgingly exercised. James I's intention had been to give
representation to many towns entitled to it by reason of their
new importance, but even if we accept the alternative view, that
his object was merely to increase the king's influence over
Parliament, as the Tudors had done by the creation of rotten
boroughs in the west country, the significant fact remains that
Parliament, having taken the right of enfranchisement from the
Crown, never afterwards exercised it properly until compelled
to do so by popular agitation at the beginning of the last
century.

The leaders of the attempted seventeenth-century revolution
have in the final reckoning nothing much to their credit, for the
balanced constitution had, in fact, been won before the Civil
War broke out. The most important achievements of the